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Introducing Volume Two 





OU are too high-brow.” ‘The books you 
recommend are all a high price and we just 
cannot afford to pay 5/- for our juvenile titles.” 
“ Our children won’t read Ransome and Lofting 
and Howard Spring. In fact, they will only read 
thrillers or school stories.” “We only supply books to 
children of ten and upwards.” “‘ We have no real children’s 
room, so your magazine is of no use to us.” “ We have 
all the books you recommend before we get The Junior 


Bookshelf.” 


Those are some of the comments we have received on 
this magazine of ours. Well, well, it is all very distressing, 
but no doubt it is salutary for us to know that not every- 
body loves us. But we persevere and enter on our second 
year with confidence. And that confidence is justified 
because there are other comments besides those in the first 
paragraph. 


Perhaps we may be forgiven a little mild trumpet 
blowing. “‘ No more junk for juniors,” wrote one librarian. 
“No longer are we at the mercy of bagmen with cheap 
lines.” A librarian from the West Indies writes, “ We have 
no children’s library and no prospect of one, but I felt I 
must write and congratulate you on your magazine.” 
Canada, as witness four separate public libraries, feels that 
it has been waiting for years for some reliable guidance on 
English children’s books and that now it looks as though 
that guidance has come. There are many other pleasant 
things that have been said about us, but it wouldn’t be 
fair to quote them all here. 
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But let us go back to the adverse comments. In spite 
of them we shall continue to be high-brow, if that word 
adequately describes us, and the question of price will 
remain a matter of indifference to us so long as contents 
and production are proportionately high. We shall stead- 
fastly refuse to review “ tuppenny bloods at half-a-crown ” 
just because they are half-a-crown or because boys wallow 
in them. 


The severity in selection of books chosen for review 
will increase rather than otherwise and we are confident 
that the number of books noticed will keep pace with the 
raising of our standard because there is a steady increase 
in the number of worthwhile children’s books coming from 
the publishers. 


If your children will not read Ransome, Lofting or 
Howard Spring, we are convinced that the fault is not in 
those authors. We are not at all sure it is in the children. 


If you have all the recommended books before you 
get your Junior Bookshelf, then indeed we are at fault. 
That was an expected criticism and plans for a more frequent 


book information service are in our minds and await the 
tight moment to be launched. 


In the meantime, our subscription list grows, our 
staff of helpers from the ranks of children’s librarians 
increases, and publishers are coming more and more to 
realise that The Junior Bookshelf is a valuable advertising 
medium. 


Yes, we go into Volume Two with confidence. 
H. J. B. W. 


THE CARNEGIE MEDAL AGAIN. 


Letters from subscribers indicate that our remarks in 
our last number on what appeared to us to be slight imper- 
fections in the details of the award of The Library Asso- 
ciation Carnegie Medal, are shared in many quarters. We 
hope that some of those subscribers will make their 
opinions known directly to Chaucer House. 
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On Writing Stories 


By MarGarRet BAKER. 





EOPLE often say, “‘ How do you write stories ?” 

and “I can’t think where you get your ideas ” ; 

I have even been told, “I’ve always wanted to 

know what authors and artists have for breakfast.” 

The answer to the last remark is easy: “An orange, 
bacon and eggs, toast and marmalade and coffee”; but 
as to how I write stories or get ideas, I can only say that 
it is chiefly a matter of hard work. Now and again a story 
flashes ready-made into one’s head and there is nothing to do 
but write it down with the first pen or pencil that comes to 
hand ;- but very often when an idea for a tale presents 
itself it proves to be only the first half of an idea and I have 
to do a lot of difficult thinking and perhaps wait a long time 
before I find a satisfactory ending. 


Ideas arrive at any time and may be prompted by 
anything—an old folk-tale, a chance remark in conversation, 
or a sign-post with a curious place-name ; The Lost Merbaby 
was inspired by a visit to the aquarium at the Zoo, and 
Cats’ Cradles for His Majesty had its beginnings in some 
books on string games which so infected us with cats’ 
cradle fever that for weeks there were loops of string 
to be found lying about wherever one went in the house. 


Nowadays most of my fairy stories are illustrated by 
my sister Mary and I have to combine the role of author 
with that of artist’s model. Fortunately I am only required 
to stand for a minute or two for each figure, and the rough 
sketch hastily drawn in to catch the pose while it is fresh— 
and in some cases before I overbalance—is then turned into 
a witch, a ploughboy, a baby, a leprechaun, a duchess or an 
old man, as required by the story. 


Since the only pets we keep are a large tankful of 
goldfish, we have to go afield to look for animal models, 
when they are needed. I can remember the fun we had 
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borrowing cats from all our neighbours when the first 
of the series of silhouette books, The Black Cats and the 
Tinker’s Wife, was being illustrated. They proved rather 
troublesome sitters as they did not like being in a strange 
room and had to be coaxed out of corners and from under 
chairs, and when they settled down they were equally 
unhelpful as they usually went to sleep. The original of the 
old horse in Noddy Goes a-Ploughing could be studied at 
leisure whenever a fresh load of coke was brought to the 
house, but there was some difficulty in finding a model on 
which to base the donkey in Pollie Who Did as She Was Told. 
Sketching a donkey, by the way, is a two-woman job: 
one woman to draw and the other to entertain the donkey 
and restrain its desire to eat the sketch-book. The puppy 
which appears in Peacock Eggs was another troublesome 
model. It was hired by the hour from a delighted small boy ; 
he delivered it at the house, complete with collar and brand- 
new lead, but by the time the sitting was over the puppy 
had exhausted everything but its own energy and there was 
nothing but dozens of beginnings of sketches to show for an 
afternoon’s work ; worst of all, the new lead was new no 
longer and was bitten to bits. 


Any book with an outside setting provides us with 
plenty of excuses for going for picnics in search of suitable 
accessories to the pictures. We have only lived in Hereford- 
shire for eight-and-a-half years, but I think we know 
the lanes and commons and woods for ten miles round our 
house better than most people who have lived in the district 
all their lives. My sister always goes armed with a sketch- 
book and a pen so that she can make notes of “ anything 
that may be useful” ; this description applies equally to a 
tree-trunk, a lamb, a cat washing its face on a door-step, 
a policeman on point duty, a pump, two people standing 
talking, or anything or anybody. These sketches are after- 
wards classified and pasted into large loose-leaf files for 
reference. 





* 
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‘I think picnicing is our favourite amusement, after 
our work, and fortunately my mother enjoys it as much as 
we do. We have even had a picnic tea on Christmas Day 
and the iced Christmas cake we cut with due ceremony on 
the luggage-box at the back of the car. Sometimes we say 
sternly to one another, “ We really must stay in and do 
a lot of work to-day,” but, after all, picnicing cannot be 
called wasting time, for there is always the chance that we 
may come back with a brand-new idea for a tale, or several 
pages of useful sketches, and so have accomplished more 
than if we had stayed at home hard at work. 


Our CONTRIBUTORS. 


The long series of delightful books for young children 
written by Margaret Baker with silhouettes by Mary Baker 
are well known. ‘The latest addition to the list, Mrs. 
Bobbity’s Crust, is reviewed elsewhere in this number.— 
Rosalind Vallance will be remembered for her list of plays 
for children in an earlier number of The Junior Bookshelf, 
but she will be remembered stil) more happily as the editor 
of that glorious anthology, The Youngest Ommnibus. She has 
also several volumes of plays to her credit and a con- 
siderable experience of play production in schools.— 
Mr. J. D. Reynolds is the librarian of Blyth Public Library. 
—May Lamberton Becker, the author of Choosing Books for 
Children, a part of which is reprinted in this number, is the 
Editor of the children’s book page in the New York Herald 
Tribune, one of the most highly thought-of weekly book 
reviews in America. Her knowledge of children and their 
books is profound. She spends a good deal of her time in 
England and is fully conversant with the juvenile publishing 
world here.—Frederic G. Melcher is the Editor of The 
Publishers Weekly and was the founder and is the donor 
of the Newbery Medal. He has now added to America’s 
debt to him by giving the Caldecott Medal mentioned in his 
article. 
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Puppetry for Children 


By ROSALIND VALLANCE. 





VERYONE in this country knows something 
about puppets, for there can hardly be a man, 
woman or child who has never seen a Punch-and- 
Judy show. Mr. Punch is our oldest puppet ; 
he has lived in England for at least two hundred 

years, and in Italy and France long before that. Perhaps 
the children of this generation do not find him so thrilling 
as we older ones did, for we had no cinema, and many 
of us never saw a theatre of any kind. When I was a little 
girl my brother and I would run all round the town after 
Punch. We thought he was the most entrancing person 
we had ever met, and had no idea that he and his friends, 
his victims and his enemies were all “ worked” by one 
puppeteer. Once when we moved house we found in the 
attic of our new home a mysterious black wooden box. 
We opened it, and there was a complete Punch-and-Judy 
show: old, disreputable, some of the characters with no 
heads, others with scarcely any clothes, and hardly any with 
legs, covered with dust and smelling very mouldy, there 
they lay. 

I do not think we realised the connection between these 
dead creatures and our lively and victorious acquaintance of 
the streets, but I remember being half-afraid and yet half- 
wishful that they would come alive. They never did, alas, 
because no one showed us how to resurrect them, and in the 
end they were quietly put into the dust bin. Certainly they 
were very grubby. But I cannot help thinking that if they 
had been found by present-day children, there would have 
been a cry of, “ Oh, puppets: ” and the kitchen clothes- 
horse would have been bespoken immediately, or they would 
have been taken to school and furbished up for the 
Christmas concert. For something very delightful has been 
happening lately—all England, it seems, is taking to 
puppetry, and many fortunate children are learning this 
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fascinating craft, in all its aspects, from making their own 
puppets and theatres to writing and producing plays. 


Those booksellers and librarians who so far have not 
been asked to supply books on the subject will probably 
very soon meet with this request. The number of adult 
publications on the market is considerable, for puppetry is 
an ancient art which even great intellects know better than 
to despise, but puppetry for the child is still in its very 
experimental stage, and the books suitable for the junior 
library are less numerous. Those listed below are suggested 
as a nucleus. Further suggestions may be obtained from 
The British Puppet and Model Theatre Guild, 27, Red Lion 
Street, London, W.C.1, which has a lending library and 
bookshop. Anyone interested in puppetry will find this 
guild, founded by Edward Gordon Craig, most helpful and 
inspiring, as it places at the disposal of its members the help 
and advice of experts and also keeps them in touch with all 
the current puppet-shows. 


Broadly speaking, there are two types of puppets— 
glove-puppets, which, as their name implies, are held on the 
hand like Punch and manipulated from below the stage, and 
marionettes, which are worked by strings from above. 
The flat figures used in the Juvenile Drama of “ Penny 
Plain, Twopence Coloured ” fame are, of course, simplified 
marionettes. 


Glove-puppets are especially suitable for smaller 
children’s use, as the child has only to put one on each 
hand and let them talk together and he finds he has “‘ made a 
play.” For this early stage the dialogues which the child 
invents for himself, or, rather, those which the puppets 
suggest to him, are all-important. For the next stage, old 
ballads and folk- -songs, such as The Keys of Heaven, Billy 
Boy, Sir Eglamore, and especially, perhaps, the coon songs, 
give great joy. Glove-puppets are very helpful in the speech- 
training lessons for youngest children (see Mr. Rodney 
Bennett’s book) and the older ones also find them an added 
joy in their verse-speaking classes. Poetic dialogues such as 
Harold Munro’s Overheard on a Salt-marsh, and the scene 
between Puck and the Fairy in_A Midsummer Night’s Dream, 
come to life vividly and easily when spoken by two puppets, 
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who are especially helpful to unimaginative children and 
those with a very limited environment. To the invalid 
and the hospital child they offer possibilities of entering 
imaginatively into the world of action and experience. 


Glove-puppets may also be used for more difficult 
and finished work. The immortal comedy of Mr. Punch, 
for instance, needs highly-skilled manipulation. 


Flat figures and the simpler forms of marionettes 
are very popular with the slightly older children. The 
appeal here is rather to the love of craft and the making of 
pictures which often follows the younger child’s absorption 
in direct dramatisation. Flat figures of paper, wood or card- 
board have no life in themselves, but they are splendid for 
use in tableaux crowd-scenes or for set scenes illustrating 
a period in history or in another country. Marionettes 
with simple action, however, can be very lively. For this 
stage of the work, Alice Marzial’s Simplified Puppetry and 
W. H. Whanslaw’s Puppetry for School and Home are highly 
to be recommended, and Arthur Allen’s Puppetry and 
Puppet Plays will be found a helpful teacher’s book. For 
children approaching their teens Mr. Whanslaw’s Everybody’ s 


Theatre, which contains details for making and using a toy 
theatre and every type of marionette, is unrivalled. 


So we come to the marionette proper, which, though not 
so large as life, always seems to be twice as natural. Here 
again the best book for juveniles is Mr. Whanslaw’s, for 
he is an author who never shirks the boring and difficult 
job of describing exactly the materials one wants, where 
to get them and just how to use them. His Everybodys 
Marionette Book is obviously a labour of love, giving as well 
as technical instruction two interesting chapters on the 
history of puppetry in England and in other countries. 


With regard to the actual plays performed, either by 
glove-puppets or marionettes, two aspects have to be 
considered, the creative and the interpretative. The most 
real and satisfying productions for the creatively-minded 
child will always be those which grow from his own 
inventions, but there are many, especially from poorer 
homes, who need the stimulus of another mind before their 
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imaginations can be set free. And, of course, for either type 
of child the study of well-written plays is a necessary part 
of his education as a puppeteer. At present, although there 
is no dearth of good children’s plays for the ordinary stage, 
as a glance at my select list in the second number of 
The Junior Bookshelf will show, the number of presentable 
pieces for puppets is very limited. In that beautifully- 
produced book, A Repertory of Marionette Plays, published 
in America in 1929, Paul McPharlin has gathered together, 
and where necessary translated, a collection of masterpieces 
from several countries, and some of these are quite suitable 
for juvenile performance, but this book is too expensive 
for most children to buy, and would have to be borrowed 
from the senior library, where it rightly belongs. The young 
people who are lucky enough to procure it will appreciate 
the two farcical plays, Casper Among the Savages, by Franz 
von Pocci, and Petroushka, in some respects the Russian 
Punch, by Elena V. Mitcoff, and also the lovely Noe/, a long 
“* Mystery of The Nativity,” by Maurice Bouchor. 


Of the other plays on the accompanying list, the most 
worthy of note from the literary point of view are Hilary 
Pepler’s. 

I have added a few suggestions as to plays which may 
with more or less success be adapted for use in the miniature 
theatre. (For private performance only—otherwise the 
authors may not be very pleased!) Adapting plays for 
puppets is not quite so easy as it may sound, for when one 
starts some of these problems immediately arise :— 


1. The number of characters on the stage together 
should never exceed four (for marionettes) or six (for glove- 
puppets) and even this limitation presupposes three or four 
operators. 


2. Plays with long speeches and very little action, or 
where the interest depends upon facial expression, are not 
as a tule satisfactory, although if the writing is really good, 
as in the case of Shakespeare, and lines well-spoken, 
they will hold the audience. 


3. The feet must not play a vital part in a play for glove- 
puppets, nor must they be expected to shake their heads 
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(though they can nod forwards) or to turn round in a 
complete circle, or to turn somersaults. 


4. Marionettes cannot act in plays where characters 
need to be frequently changing places. This leads to 
entangleraent of strings. They cannot pick up things with 
their hands, though glove-puppets can. On the other hand, 
they can run and dance and perform acrobatic feats 
impossible to the ordinary actor, and make splendid 
dragons, unicorns, “‘ push-me-pull- you’s ” and other fabu- 
lous beasts. 


5. Flat figures cannot make much individual action, 
but are good for plays in which the operators are content 
to concentrate on scenic and lighting effects. 


But for family performance some restrictions may be 
gaily ignored, for the audience is always ready to piece out 
your imperfections with their thoughts, and even 
Shakespeare may be attempted. One hears of toy-theatre 
performances of The Blue Bird, Peter Pan, and other classics, 
and this is splendid, for it seems a pity, for the sake of a few 
niggling details, that the children should lose the great 
experience of producing really good plays. 


From both the artistic and social points of view it seems 
to me there is nothing to be said against puppetry and every- 
thing in its favour. With a cardboard box and some pieces 
of paper and wire even the poorest child may give shape to 
his most exotic imaginings and the shyest may express 
himself. So varied are the talents required for the produc- 
tion of a puppet-play that children of all types may work 
harmoniously together in its preparation. Finally, is not 
puppetry the ideal family occupation for the winter months? 
Once let these little creatures obtain a footing in any home, 
and no one, from grandpa to the youngest child, will be 
able to resist them. 
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A Select List of Books on Puppetry Suitable for 


Children and Young People 





1. BOOKS ON THE CRAFT OF PUPPETRY. 
BritTIsH PupPET AND 


MopeEL THEATRE How to Make a Simple Puppet - - 
Gu1Lp PampHiets - A Method of Makinga Puppet-head - 


Crort, E. May - Puppets in School (Glove-Puppets) - 
LANCHESTER, 
WatpoS. - - Hand-Puppets and String-Puppets 
Dryad 


Marziats, ALICE - Simplified Puppetry Froebel Society 


Wuanstaw, W.H. - Everybody's Theatre. 
Wells, Gardner, Darton 


One of the simpler of this author’s 
books. Deals with the making of a 
toy-theatre, marionettes and shadow- 
shows. 

Everybody's Marionette Book - - 
More advanced. One chapter on 
glove-puppets. 

The Bankside Stage Book - - - 
Describes how to make a scale-model 
of an Elizabethan theatre. 


2. CRAFT-BOOKS CONTAINING PLAYS ALSO. 


ALLEN, ARTHUR B. - Puppetry and Puppet Plays Allman 
A very “alive” book, giving simple 
and practical suggestions for puppet- 
work of different types, with plays 
for children of all ages. These are 
excellent as regards content, but the 
style is not always good. 

BENNETT, RopNEy - The Glove-Puppet Book - Curwen 
A simple and effective account of 
glove-puppetry, with especial relation 
to its value as speech-training. Con- 
tains embryo dialogues, which may be 
brought to life. 

But this book is too expensive in 
comparison with others. 

McPHaruin, Paut - A Repertory of Marionette Plays 
See note in article. Viking Press 

MoornousE, REED 


(Ep.) - - With Pipe and Tabor - Dent 
A beautiful little collection of " 
by the editor and other writers, old 


ballads and poems suitable for drama- 
tising with the toy theatre, and a 
charming account of how to set about 
it. Highly recommended for juniors. 


6d. 
6d. 


6d. 


2/6 
1/- 


3/6 


3/6 


3/6 


2/6 


1/4 
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Rosg, A. . - The Boy Showman and Entertainer 
French 
Good working drawings and direc- 
tions for making marionette, shadow 
and Punch and Judy shows, with the 
text of the play of Punch. 
STopDARD, ANNE and 
SarG, Tony - - A Book of Marionette Plays 
Allen & Unwin 
Five little plays on fairy-tale themes, 
some very simple, some more difficult, 
with good notes on production and 
the making of marionettes. 


Wuans.aw, W.H. - Puppetry for School and Home Nelson 
An excellent book for teachers or 
parents helping beginners, though 
glove-puppets are not fully dealt with. 
Good coloured illustrations and one 
play, King John and The Abbot. 





BOOKS OF PLAYS ONLY. 


CHESTERMAN, HuGH - Three Plays for a Toy Theatre. In 
“ The Merry Go-Round,” 1924 
Blackwell 
Historical plays in verse, with coloured 
figures for cutting-out. 
FYLEMAN, RosE - Father Christmas. In “ Eight Little 
Plays for Children” - Methuen 
Pleasing little play for flat figures. 
Junior. 
Henry, NANCY - For Nancy Henrys Puppet Theatre 
Curwen 
Little Pieces for Puppets 
Very simple plays for the smallest 
children, written by an expert glove- 


puppeteer. 
Published Privately 


French Pieces for Puppets 
34, Stanley Gardens, N.W. 3 


Henry, NANCY Puppets in the Infant School _ Pitman 


3/6 


2/- 


od. 


1/- 
2/6 


“* Henry” Puppet Plays - Pitman each 3d. 


For Infants and Juniors :— 
Henry's Dream. 


The Jolly Sailor. 
For Juniors and Seniors :— 

Catch as Catch Can. 

An Irish Tale. 

Sambo and Joey. 
(These delightful plays are highly 
recommended.) 
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PepLerR, HILARy - Plays for Puppets The Ditchling Press 3/6 
Good verse-plays for marionettes. 
The Ox and the Ass - - - 1/- 
St. George and the Dragon - - 1/- 
Punch and Judy - Routledge 1/- 
The traditional play, illustrated by 
Cruikshank. 


SAUNDERS, Puytuts - Little Red Riding Hood Puppet Guild 6d. 
Simple play for glove-puppets. 


VALLANCE, RosaLinpd Plays for Puppets and Marionettes 
(In Press) Nelson 2/6 


Plays for juniors; for flat figures, 
puppets and marionettes. With intro- 
duction and notes, and a number of 
poems for dramatising. 

Illustrated by George Beaumont. 


Wuanstaw, W.H. - A Book of Marionette Plays 
Wells, Gardner, Darton 3/6 
A varied collection, to suit all ages and 
all moods. 


BOOKS CONTAINING PLAYS WHICH MAY BE ADAPTED 
FOR PUPPETS. 


See also “A Select List of Plays,” Junior Bookshelf, 
Vol. 1, No. 2. For permission to adapt these plays for 
public performance, apply to the authors’ agents. 


Bayuiss, A.E.M. - Harrap’s Dramatic Readers Harrap 1/3 
New Dramatic Readers - Harrap 1/3 
BENNETT, RoDNEY - Reading and Doing, Books 1-4 Bell 
Let’s Do A Play - - Nelson 3/6 
Donvo, MatHuRIN - 7wo Blind Men and a Donkey Appleton 2/- 
FLEMING, EvizaBetH Brer Rabbit Plays - - Nelson 1/- 
HAMPDEN, JOHN - Over the Garden Wall 
Gowans & Gray 1/- 
Adapted from Nicholas Nickleby. 
Ballads and Ballad Plays - Nelson 2/- 
Seven Modern Plays - - Nelson 1/3 
Contains Si//y Willie, by Clifford Bax. 
LaFLIN, P. - - My Little Play Book - Nelson 6d. 


Mircuison, Naomi - Nix-Nought-Nothing - Cape 5/- 
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MoornuousE, REED - Plays for Middle Forms - - Dent 1/4 
Contains plays by Hilary Pepler. 
OAKDEN, E. C. AND 


Sturt, M. - - Pattern Plays - - Nelson 1/- 


SmiTH, EVELYN - Form-Room Plays - - Dent each 1/4 
Junior, Senior and Intermediate. 


Plays from Literature - Nelson 1/6 
Little Plays from Shakespeare Nelson 1/6 


TICKNER, F. J. - Earlier English Drama - Nelson 1/3 


VALLANCE, RosaLinD Plays in Verse and Mime - Nelson 3/6 
Contains Rapunzel—might be done 
by marionettes—advanced work. 


The Two Brothers - Elkin Mathews éd. 
Adapted from Grimm. 


The Mouse, the Bird and the Sausage 
Elkin Matthews 6d. 
The Youngest Omnibus - Nelson 7/6 
Witson, RicHarp ~- Rhythm and Rhyme, Books 1-5 - 


Nelson 
A graduated Anthology of Poems for 
Children. 


See also The National Song-Book, The Community Song-Book, 
The Oxford Book of Carols, and various books of Folk-songs. 


A CHILDREN’s LIBRARIANS’ SECTION OF THE LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION. 


The official organ of The Library Association gives us 
news of Branch activities and latterly there has appeared 
news of that lusty infant, the Schools Library Section, with 
meetings here, there and everywhere. I admit I have found 
nothing connected with the Library Association so imbued 
with energy and enthusiasm as this new body. But still 
there are no signs of a Children’s Librarians’ Section. 
Where, oh, where has that little body gone that styled 
itself, I believe, The Circle of Library Workers With 
Children? Was it still-born, or, like an unwanted kitten, 
drowned before ever its eyes were opened? May this note 
stimulate those retiring damsels to some attempt at organ- 
isation before the Portsmouth Conference. 
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Why Story Hours? 
By J. D. ReyNo.ps. 


AILURE to keep the real purpose of library 
extension work in its proper perspective frequently 
leads librarians to an indulgence in aimless 
extravagances, which, were they capable of being 
expressed in terms of cash expenditure, would 

almost certainly be rejected by the Government auditors 


as being outside what may be supplied within the meaning 
of the Act. 


Of no department of our activities is this more true 
than the children’s library. A record of assistants’ time used 
in the writing, adapting and producing of playlets, the 
formation of clubs, the planning of Christmas, Hallowe’en 
and other festival parties, the manufacture of knick-knacks, 
models, scenes from books, and numerous other arty 
pursuits expected to interest children, would show that a 


deplorably high figure was being lavished on activities of ~ 
doubtful value. 


Any effort which is not directly concerned with 
promoting the more extensive use of books is to be con- 
demned as being outside the province of public librarian- 
ship. It is not enough to argue that certain of the devices 
mentioned have an indirect effect on reading. Why go to 
Birmingham by way of Beachy Head? 


Too few librarians begin their task as responsible 
mentors of children’s reading at the right stage. Having 
vaguely acquired a book stock, they then begin regarding 
special sections of it as being peculiarly suitable for the 
illustrating of series of talks—Nature always being the much- 
tidden favourite. 


We all know the dull mechanical progress of the 
average story hour, organised on an assumption which is an 
insult to the child’s mentality, and produced on a level 
which is an insult to his critical faculty. 
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Why is it so persistently assumed that children need 
prompting before being willing to read Gulliver, Robin 
Hood, Grimm, Tanglewood Tales, Alice, Peter Pan, and the odd 
dozen other children’s classics which even parents and 
teachers know of? And why is such touching faith placed 
in the holding power of a badly read extract from a well- 
known book ,when the slick and competent stage-craft 
of the film, commercial advertising and school broad- 
casting is being assimilated unconsciously every day by 
those same children whom we expect to listen patiently 
to our mournful meanderings? Smug in the sense of 
security afforded by local government protection, few 
librarians are even aware of their rivals’ existence, even 
when aware of their own failure. 


Dewey has a class labelled 136.7 and use of books in it 
by story-tellers would not be a waste of time. For the 
rest, a much more aiert and inquisitive interest in the 
world outside the library walls, would go far towards 
the breaking down of lack-lustre extension work with 
children. 

In thus condemning story hours as they are, it is not 
meant to condemn story hours. There does exist a real 
need for opportunities being created for the librarian to 
talk about the books being bought. The New Book list 
does this for adults, the story hour show/d do it for children. 


In the first place, let us be certain that we possess, only, 
books worth talking about. Children’s library book 
selection is far too frequently based on a “ quantity first ” 
principle. The extent and power of censorship vested in the 
librarian is rarely acknowledged, and the smaller the book- 
fund the greater is this power, for conscientious selection 
becomes more acute as opportunities to exercise it decrease, 
and the temptation to get a lot of books rather than good 
books increases. No librarian should rest content unless 
he can give a reason for the presence of any and every book 
on his children’s library shelves. We are often heard moaning 
of the scarcity of good books for children, but this is not 
consistent with our buying great quantities of the inferior 
stuff which is being poured from the presses. Their very 
scarcity should be taken as our opportunity to make quite 
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certain that of children’s books at least we do buy only the 
newest and the best. It is quite time to forget all about 
replacing the weather-beaten regiment led by Ellis, Green, 
Brazil, Henty, Ballantyne, Baldwin and Marchant, who 
delighted us twenty, thirty and forty years ago. 


It would be idle to deny that amongst contemporary 
authors there are not some whose books are as eagerly 
sought after as are Grimmand Andersen. A list of them would 
be short, but that list, along with the few great children’s 
books, should be represented to saturation point on our 
shelves, and, secure in the soundness of this, basic stock, 
the librarian is free to begin introducing fresh writers and 
establishing new favourites. 


This, I believe, should be the narrow and direct aim of 
the story hour—to give what is untried the initial impetus 
which its qualities demand, to set it away on the road which 
leads to replacement, binding and heavy duplication. It is 
by such material standards a story teller must measure 
his success. 


Enthusiasm born of intimate knowledge is the key to 
successful story telling. The reason for having bought 
what is to be subjected to enthusiasm must be transmitted 
to those for whom it was bought. Honesty of purpose 
must be apparent. No bluff will succeed. That sugared pill 
—information disguised as recreation—should be kept 
just as far from the library as is the nearest school. 


The manner in which our enthusiasm is communicated 
will necessarily vary in the case of each individual. The 
most individually effective is probably that intimate talk 
to a group of two or three following a chance encounter in 
the library. But this is too casual to be widely effective, and 
it seems to be almost impossible for the understaffed 
library to avoid the formal advertised programme at set 
times. 


Formality can be forgotten once inside the room, and 
much can be learned from the methods of professional 
entertainers. Children are used to patter and cross-talk 
as the basis of comic films, broadcast children’s hours and 
stories. They respond to it easily and naturally, for con- 
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versation is, after all, the most usual means of communi- 
cating ideas. 


Adapted for library story hours, it can be introduced 
by two people with between twelve and twenty books, 
each of the story tellers being responsible for half of them. 


A rehearsal is almost essential, its aim being to arrange 
the sequence in which the books are to be presented, so 
that during the talk their selection appears to be casual 
or spontaneous when a link between two books is required. 
What is said of the books is best if it is impromptu, and 
this implies an intimate interest in each of the books, not 
only in its contents, but its illustrator and publisher, its 
series, its binding, its relationship to books previously 
talked about, for remember we are not merely telling a 
story, we are passing on an enthusiasm and rousing interest 
in the hitherto unknown. 


Variety of age and sex in the audience is not a serious 
matter to such a method, for the books chosen are mixed 
deliberately so that all types have something to interest 
them included. The important thing is to be able to gauge 
the preponderance of any particular type so as to reserve 
the books designed for that type until the end. Children 
become restless very quickly unless their interest is com- 
pletely held, and it is easier to keep the minority amused 
towards the end of a talk than it is the majority. Half an hour 
is quite the longest for which it is reasonable to expect 
children to sit quietly. To prolong talks beyond this limit 
is to ask for trouble. It is possible that an audience which 
has been prompted to ask questions and volunteer infor- 
mation will listen for longer than the half-hour, but a 
merely passive one should not be expected to do so. 


Even during the talk it is often necessary to remind 
oneself of its object. It is so easy to drop into the merely 
narrative account of the plot, and this should be the last 
thing for consideration. The story itself should be left 
untouched except perhaps for the use of one incident, 
preferably humorous or exciting, used as an example. The 
aim is to rouse interest in what ordinarily would not be 
interesting. The appeal of a book rests on its physical 
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appearance to all but a very small group of cultured adult 
readers, and it must be realised that excellent as is much of 
the work being turned out to-day for children by such 
houses as Cape, Faber, Dent, Pitman and Macmillan, 
they have not yet learned that the book desirable of children 
has a very different appearance from what adults imagine 
children find desirable. 


The Ransome books, the Green Jacket series, the 
Nelsonian Library, the Discovery books, the How and Why 
series, all handsome and attractive by adult standards, 
need a gentle push before children will go after them, 
whilst much less worthy products are eagerly sought after, 
owing to the appeal of their make-up.: This is not sur- 
prising and it persists through life. 


In the provision of reading material for children, 
librarians have a job which is as exacting as they like to 
make it, and the only standard acceptable to the con- 
scientious librarian is the best—the b possible books 
made available in the best possible way. With this as an 
ideal, much of the seaitimental, condescending, and aimless 
stuff which passes for Library Work With Children would 
disappear, to be replaced by something less ornate, but 
honest of purpose and design. 





Illustration by Jack MATTHEW 
from Robin Hood (Dent, 3/6). 
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*Annuals and Perennials 


By May LAMBERTON BECKER. 





HE children’s classics, perennials of children’s 

literature—and indeed of the literature of the 

English-speaking world—chiefly spring from the 

soil and the spirit of England and are transplanted 

to grow quite as freely in the United States, 
blossoming in the same satisfactory fashion from year 
to year, from generation to generation. From the same 
English soil springs the annual. 


It comes out at Christmas, flowering freely and in 
great variety, and is supposed to last until next holidays. 
Of making these there is apparently no end, and their 
connection with literature is in most cases frankly negligible. 
Indeed, the annual is really best at its worst, and the 
“better ” it gets the feebler it grows. When it goes all 
artistic and brings in modern colourists to make beautiful— 
and too-detachable—plates for stories by well-known 
authors, sometimes written in moments of condescension, 
the annual is far less what a child really needs and wants 
than the fat hodge-podge of riddles and how-to-make- 
things, of history and short stories and popular science 
and bits of verse, crammed anyhow into an overflowing 
volume with a bright shiny cover, not too fine to be taken 
into the garden or even left out over-night, and with 
plenty of line-drawings that may be coloured by the owner 
without parental protest. 


An annual like that is only in name a book; it is 
material for play, a workshop of pleasure. There are so 





*This article is taken, by permission of the publishers, from 
Choosing Books for Children, by May Lamberton Becker, 
published by the Oxford University Press at 3/6 net. 
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many of them every year, and they are usually so cheap, 
that even with a lavish equipment of uncles and aunts a 
child seldom has duplicates, and the volumes are so little 
expected to outlast the year that the next outpouring usually 
finds last Christmas’s supply not only exhausted but lifeless. 
In many a home “a new book” for a child at Christmas 
may be taken to mean an annual for the current year, a 
condition in itself not likely to encourage a contemporary 
writer to put forth his best efforts—to which alone a child 
is entitled—in the field of children’s literature. 


I should be the last to object to the annual in its 
place and for its purpose: my associations with it have 
been too kindly. I owe my earliest introduction to the 
Canterbury Tales to a series of charming little condensa- 
tions, with copious quotations, that trickled through the 
pages of a Chatterbox now practically prehistoric. I 
learned from another a rhyme about “the rule of the 
road ” that set up at the age of four my lifelong habit of 
turning instinctively to the left instead of the right, which 
had its geographical disadvantages while I was growing up 
in America, but came in handy when I travelled. More 
than this, the first book to which my daughter—at the age of 
three or so—gave all her heart, was an annual, and an 
inexpensive one. 


It was by no means the first book she had owned, 
but as I look back upon her youngest library I can see 
that this was the first she ever possessed, as one possesses 
a great truth or a good dinner—she took it in and made 
it part of her. Every picture in it—and every page had a 
fine big outline picture—she coloured with loving fingers 
and lavish crayons. Every bit of verse—and it was full of 
jingly bits about robber kittens and such small deer—she 
got completely by heart, by reason of repeated and 
enchanted listenings. She “read,” after her fashion, 
portions of it aloud to the family pets with whom she 
shared her joys, and at night the book itself often shared her 
pillow. And then, having all at once outgrown it altogether, 
the little treasure-box of joy was laid aside—so early, indeed, 
that she had never read a word in it, and never did till years 
after. It was I who put it into careful keeping along with a 
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broken music-box and other contemporary relics, and 
coming upon it twenty years after determined to send it 
across an ocean to its owner, that she might once more 
behold the face of her early friend. But this I found I 
could not do. It had become physically impossible. The 
paper had turned, not the yellow to which time entitles good 
paper, but the sullen brown of last year’s leaves, and broke 
at a touch, like those dead leaves, into dust. The binding 
had given up its flimsy pretence of holding the enterprise 
together. The book had faded and died and dried up. 


Now it is right and seemly that a child’s book should 
be worn out in use, or even come to a premature and violent 
end in the misadventures of play. One reason why col- 
lecting first editions of children’s classics is such a pre- 
carious pursuit is that the only way to find out whether a 
child’s book will ever become a classic is to give it to real 
children, and if it lays hold at once on their affections 
or ministers to their needs, its copies are likely to be read 
to bits before a second edition comes out. But this book of 
mine, and other such publications made like it, did not wear 
out; they just gave out, from sheer physical inadequacy, 
gave out so thoroughly that no child will hand one on to his 
own children, and so thoroughly from mental and spiritual 
inadequacy that their readers will not even be able to 
remember what was in them. This giving-out is precisely 
what most annuals of this sort are expected and even required 
to do. Frankly, such books are made to sell: their possi- 
bilities soon exhausted, they have become by midsummer 
mere packages of printed paper, useful for propping 
windows open—how often, on walking tours, I have found 
them thus in use !|—or for building material or barricades 
in the nursery. Nobody was proud of making them, and 
within six months nobody is proud of owning them. Never 
having been real books, they are not entitled to the courtesies 
civilized people extend to books. They can claim the seme 
consideration and no more that building blocks get, or the 
contents of a dressing-up box. A real book has life; a real 
book for children has grace and beauty and dignity in some 
form and to some degree: it deserves to be cherished, and 
if it is, it will last. 
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The best books for children last as perennials do in 
the garden, coming up fresh and new for every springtime 
in the generations of men. Spring has not aged an hour 
since the Great Exhibition. The books we loved and kept 
on loving when we were little, the books that gave us 
something on which we grew, last in our memories of a 
long-gone childhood as lilac-bushes last on the grassy sites 
of houses in my own hill-country, houses no one can see 
any more. A child who is given books is entitled not only 
to pretty things that pass with the season—and I hope he has | 
plenty of them—but also to some things that will stay 
where they were planted and even be strong enough 
perhaps to be transplanted, years from now, into his own 
child’s garden. He is entitled to some books by which 
he will one day remember a bookcase at home as he will 
remember the home garden—the worn crimson cover 
reliably ready on the shelf, the bluebells dependably coming 
back every summer to the same spot of ground. No child 
needs exotics : he is better off outside a greenhouse in the 
free fresh air. Any child loves annuals, and every garden 
grows them new every year. But a child’s garden of books 
should have also the reinforcement of perennials—of 
books that bring back new delight year after year. 


A GODSEND FOR PARENTS. 


Choosing Books for Children, by May Lamberton Becker, 
is a guide for parents, godparents, uncles and aunts and 
all other people who have occasion to read books to 
children or to buy books for them. It starts at the pre- 
reading age, and passes on to picture books, fairy tales, 
the age of fact, adventure and mystery stories. Mrs. Becker 
writes sensibly, but always with ideals before her, and is not 
dogmatic. She has a life-time of experience of her subject 
and presents her material in a manner that will secure the 
reader’s confidence. There is a useful list of books at the 
end of each chapter. It should be made available freely 
to those many thousands of parents who, whether articu- 
lately or not, are seeking guidance in the choice of books 
for their children. 
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A New Translation of Grimm 


Gac, Wanpa. Tales from Grimm. Illus. by the 
Author. 247p. 8%x6} .- - Faber 5/- 


- 
cd 


RIMM’S Kinder und Hausmarchen, which really 
established the folk tale as a new form of 
literature for children in this country, can have 
no perfect rendering for readers outside their 
country of origin. A translator may express the 

spirit of the originals in a manner that is hailed as a perfect 
translation, but it will be for his day and generation. 
Illustrators, too, are subject to this limitation, and though 
these Marchen first reached English readers with pictures 
by George Cruickshank drawn when he was at the height 
of his powers, accepted then and now as the finest possible 
interpretation of the stories (they were even used to 
illustrate the German edition—surely a high compliment), 
it is extremely doubtful whether children of to-day would 
accept them as desirable. 


Since that first translation in 1812 there have been 
many others and with many illustrators, and affectionate 
recollection looks particularly kindly on the pictures by 
Arthur Rackham, and on the translations by Lucy Crane 
and Mrs. E. V. Lucas. Perhaps the very joy with which we 
dwell on the fanciful creations of Rackham when separated 
from their text should lead us to wonder whether they are 
the best illustrations. 


A new translation and new illustrations are both 
welcome and that both should be by Wanda Gag should 
at once suggest an edition worthy of careful consideration. 
Miss Gag is American born and her grandparents on both 
sides were German. She could not speak English until 
she went to school. Her background was artistic and the 
whole family of seven girls seemed to have drawing in 
their blood and all their leisure time when they were very 
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young seems to have been occupied in drawing or painting 
something or other. 


Wanda Gag was introduced to English readers in 1929 
through Millions of Cats, the story of an old man who went 
out to find a cat for his wife and came home with “ hundreds 
and thousands and millions and billions and trillions ” of 
them. The story may be an authentic folk-tale—I do not 
know—but it certainly has all the qualities of one. The 
illustrations have a simplicity and economy of line, and 
many are double-page spreads (oblong) with the text in 
script. Together text and pictures make an artistic whole of 
a high standard. This work was followed in 1932 by 
Snippy and Snappy, a brief story of two small field mice 
who in rolling a ball of wool at last reach a house and— 
a mouse trap. They are saved from a sad end in this by the 
opportune arrival of Father Mouse. 


In Snippy and Snappy the author has left the region 
of folk-lore and has written a most excellent story to read to 
very young children. The format of the book is the same 
as that of Millions of Cats, and again the pictures and text 
march along merrily together on pages that are beautifully 
planned. Four years later appeared Gone is Gone, a version 
of the very old and well-known tale of the peasant who 
thought he would find his wife’s work much easier than 
his own. This is a small book and the pictures still have the 
simplicity, robustness, virility and humour that readers 
now associate with this artist’s work. These same charac- 
teristics are also the essential qualities of Grimm’s stories. 


Miss Gag was brought up on these stories. In her 
introduction to Tales from Grimm, she writes: “ The 
magic of Marchen is among my earliest recollections. 
Often, usually at twilight, some grown-up would say, 
‘Sit down, Wanda-chen, and [ll read you a Marchen. 
Thenas I settled down in my rocker ready to abandon myself 
with the utmost credulity to whatever I might hear, 
everything was changed, exalted. A tingling, anything- 
may-happen feeling flowed over me.” Four years ago she 
drew a picture of Hansel and Gretel gazing enraptured 
at the witch’s gingerbread house, and she felt the old magic 
again and could not rest until she had expressed in pictures 
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all that the stories meant for her. A thorough re-reading 
of all the original text followed, with a selection for trans- 
lation, some almost literally, some more freely, according 
to which should most truly capture the flavour of the 
originals. 


In Tales from Grimm we have the results of this labour 
of love, some of the stories very familiar to us: Hansel 
and Gretel, Cinderella (in an unusual version), The Fisher- 
man and his Wife, The Frog Prince, Snow-White and 
Rose-Red. Others are less known, but we are equally 
grateful for them. The prose is simple in construction, 
but flows smoothly; the solid peasant nature of the 
originals is well presented, and there is humour. The 
illustrations are robust, lively and humourous and their 
simple lines and apparent crudity have at the same time a 
decorative quality which often emphasises the stories they 
illustrate. 


I feel that in this new translation we have gone back 
nearer to the spirit of Grimm than our previous trans- 
lations have taken us, and that in her illustrations Wanda 


Gag has given expression to her own innate appreciation 
of all folk tales. 


Our Next NuMBER. 


Although The Junior Bookshelf is nominally a quarterly, 
it will be issued at irregular intervals during the year, 
and in order to give news of all this autumn’s books as 
soon as possible, we hope to publish the next number 
early in December. Among the contributions will be an 
account of children’s books during the last century by 
Mr. Edgar Osborne, of Derbyshire County Library; a 
select list of French children’s books chosen by Mlle. 
Mathilde Leriche, Librarian of l’Heure Joyeuse, Paris ; and 
an atticle on the work of Boris Artzybasheff, whose 
exquisite book, Seven Simeons, is shortly to be published 
by Cassell. ‘The American edition of this was reviewed in 
Vol. I., No. 3 of this magazine. 
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A Picture Book Medal is Founded 
By Freperic G. MELCHER. 


AST June some three thousand people crowded a 
hall at the library convention in New York to hear 
the announcement of the John Newbery award for 
the best American book for children and to see 
the medal’s sixteenth annual presentation. The 

spirit of that old gentleman of St. Paul’s Churchyard must 
have looked down with some pleasure on the event, for 
what was being perpetuated was John Newbery’s firm 
belief that children have some special book rights of their 
own which grown-ups must not overlook. 


From the platform of the hall one could look down 
into the faces of librarians from every part of the United 
States who had come to look on the announcement of the 
Newbery award as an event of significance to authors and 
children’s librarians. Many in the room had given years 
of devoted work to the elevation of the standards and 
adequacy of library service to children, many others were 
young women who had recently chosen this field for a © 
career. There were also present publishers, booksellers, 
illustrators, and authors, brought together by a growing 
awareness of common interests, for the John Newbery 
Medal has begun to accomplish some of its purposes, to 
encourage authorship, to elevate standards of publishing, 
and to increase public interest in children’s books. 


The medal for the current year went to Ruth Sawyer for 
Roller Skates, a lively story of fine craftsmanship and re- 
flecting the beautiful spirit of the born story teller, who, 
with graceful words, stepped forward on the platform to 
accept the award. Nothing could have added more to the 
significance of the occasion and of the banquet that was 
tendered to the author that evening, Mrs. Roosevelt being 
a special guest, unless it could have been the presence of a 
Newbery descendent as was the case ten years ago when 
Fenton Newbery, great-grandson of the publisher of 
Goody Two Shoes, was here. 
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There can be no exact measuring of the benefits which 
may accrue from an annual award such as the Newbery 
Medal. Europe has more of such literary awards than we 
have, but any annual occasion that can do so much to 
create enthusiasm must be justified. Authors have travelled 
across the continent for the presentation, and the reading 
of their books has leaped up on the announcement. 


But the reason for reviewing the Newbery award is 
that the librarians have this year by vote of the conference 
undertaken to make a second award from now on, this 
time to the artist of the best picture book for children. 
It is to be called the Caldecott Medal after the maker of those 
gay and vigorous picture books which have been as popular 
here as in the country of John Gilpin and the Jovial 
Huntsmen. Randolph Caldecott, Kate Greenaway, and 
Walter Crane started the new era for children’s picture books 
and their spirit is marching on. 


For the past dozen years America has been seeing a 
revival in the art of children’s picture books. Under the 
encouragement of the alert group of publishers who have 
been taking the lead in children’s books, new artists have 
been developing and new production processes conquered 
and aun put to use. These new books have also 
had the benefit of the discriminating approval of trained 
and experienced children’s librarians and vigorous sales 
support from the better bookstores. This movement has 
been one of those waves of productive enthusiasm such as 
makes history in book publishing. The honours have gone, 
not to a few artists, but to many. The vigour of the move- 
ment is far from having spent itself and in these days of 
reviving business it seems certain that each year will bring 
forth many books deserving of the honour of the Caldecott 
Medal. 


The sculptor, Rene Chambellan, who designed the 
Newbery Medal and recently much of the low relief 
sculpture on the Rockefeller Center, is at work on the design 
of the Caldecott Medal and the first award will be made for 
a book of 1937 and announced at the next conference of the 
American Library Association at Kansas City in June of 
next year. 
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Reviews 





FINGER, CHARLES J. A Dog at his Heel. Illus. by 
H.C. Pitz. 285 p. 83x52 - - Harrap 8/6 


A fine story of an Australian sheep dog and his master. 
The author, who was awarded the Newbery Medal for his book 
Tales from Silver Lands, writes good vigorous prose, bases his 
stories on his own wide experiences and by a gift for description 
and good characterisation produces an effect of strong reality. 
The book opens with a vivid picture of sheep shearing in which 
the pup Jock is the stake in a friendly bet between two expert 
shearers as to who can shear the most sheep in a day’s work. 
These two friends afterwards go to South America and the 
account of the nine months’ drive of a thousand sheep through 
Argentine and Patagonia is an exciting story. The illustrations 
are very good. This book is likely to have a strong appeal for 
older boys. 

H. W. 


Estcourt, Doris. California Holiday. Illus. by 
C. E. Brock. 255 p. 8x5? - - Harrap 5/- 


An account of a camping trip over the Californian mountains. 
The party—two boys, one girl and two rather young grown-ups— 
meet a bear, fight a forest fire and have sundry other adventures, 
most of which are nothing out of the ordinary. The story is 
distinguished from others of its kind, however, by the admirable 
way in which it is told and by the fact that it is based on an 
actual journey in the Yosemite National Park. The writing is 
good, the dialogue natural, and both characters and episodes are 
convincingly real and adorned with the right amount of detail. 
For boys and girls of from ten to fourteen years who have a zest 
for outdoor life. 

Lorna Lewis. 


MeEpary, Marjoriz. Co/lege in Crinoline. 405 p. 
8x 572 - - - - Longmans 7/- 


Here is an American book for girls from 13 to 16 years 
that can be highly recommended. College in Crinoline falls into the 
“junior novel” category. Bessie Q., the heroine, leaves her 
frontier home nearly eighty years ago to enter a co-educational 
college in Iowa, taking a long stage-coach journey to get there. 
The story is a straightforward one of Bessie Q.’s first year at 
college, her friendships, and of the various parties, debates and 
entertainments which student life provides. But the year is 1861 ; 
the American Civil War is at its height; and hostilities and 





3 essential children's books: 


® ASTRID 


“La Reine au Sourire” 
Translated from the French of JEANNE CAPPE. 
By ROSEMARY GURNEY and NORMAN NICHOLAS. 


The French original of this wonderful life of Queen 
Astrid has met with a phenomenal success. It is as 
lovely as a fairy story. Illus. Cr. 8vo. Cloth, 38. 6d. 


WORZEL GUMMIDGE 
AGAIN 


By BARBARA EUPHAN TODD. 


A companion volume to the famous Worzel Gummidge, 
one of the most succesful children’s books of 1936. 
Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. Cloth, 38. 6d. 


THE MUDDLE-HEADED 
POSTMAN ©@& orTHER STORIES 


By GARRY HOGG. 


A fascinating collection of brilliant nonsense tales, 
many of which have been broadcast with conspicuous 
success. I/lustrated. Cr. 8vo. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Send for our New Illustrated Catalogue of Children’s Books— 


BURNS OATES 


43/45, NEWGATE STREET, E.C. | 
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partisanships form a strong emotional and practical background 
to milder everyday excitements. All ends comparatively happily 
and romantically. College in Crinoline is a skilful and pleasant 
blending of nineteenth century college experiences, actual 
history and wholesome sentiment which should fully satisfy 
the developing mind and emotions of the intelligent adolescent 
irl. 
Lorna Lewis. 


BarCLAy, VERA. Jane versus Jonathan. Illus. 
224p. 7hX5 : - - Burns, Oates 3/6 


This book ought to be just right for girls from nine to twelve 
years. Jane, “a young girl of uncertain age,” as she describes 
herself, goes to stay with her godmother and essays to live up to a 
false reputation as a nice-mannered little girl. All efforts fail 
when she meets Jonathan, a boy of about thirteen, who has built 
himself a house in a tree, with a man-trap beneath it, and is up to 
all kinds of adventures. Jane is fully a match for him and both 
together are a match for poachers, ponies and other thrills. A 
visit to a pantomime is a highwater mark in the Christmas holidays, 
and Miss Barclay describes it with a gusto that will be much 
appreciated by young readers. 


This is a real story about real children: Jane especially 
is a thoroughly nice, naughty and spirited little schoolgirl. 
Miss Barclay knows the immense importance to the young of such 
matters as food, mystery making, little homeless dogs, and the 
seemingly tiresome habits of grown-ups. Jane and Jonathan is a 
most enjoyable book that goes with a swing. 

Lorna Lewis. 


BraNCHI, ViraLy. Mourzouk: the Story of a Lynx. 
Trans. by Ivy Low. Illus. by E. Charushkin 
and V. Kobelev. 103p. 84x 63 
Allen & Unwin 5/- 


This is a book which I should like to recommend to the 
notice of all writers of animal stories. It rings true with a genuine 
note which goes deeper than mere description of events to the 
integrity of the author himself. There is no sentimentality, no 
mis-direction of sympathy. 

Though painfully moving as it unfolds its tale of a beast’s 
betrayal and suffering, there is no deliberate harrowing of feelings 
and many young people will take it at its face value as an enthralling 
story of an animal little known to them. This is surely a step 
forward from the falsely dramatic, humanised, and sophisticated 
animal story with which we are so familiar. 


Mourzouk was taken as a cub from the Russian forest and 
adopted by a wise old forester. It learned to love him and to 
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carry out the duties of a household dog, herding the goats, 
hunting with the old man and retrieving game most intelligently. 
The fame of such an accomplished pet could not be concealed. 
Mourzouk became well known and attempts were made to get him 
away from the old man. One attempt succeeded and the lovely 
creature was taken away, caged and exhibited in public in a 
menagerie. 

The former master came after a time to see how his pet 
fared and was shocked at the terrible object lesson provided 
by the spectacle of senile beasts and crippled birds. Vassily’s 
act of contrition and Mourzouk’s escape are thrilling and vividly 
told, but credible and as acceptable as the rest of the book. 

The translation is good and the illustrations interesting and 
lively, suggesting action and purpose. 

ELEANOR GRAHAM. 


STREATFEILD, NoEL. Tennis Shoes. Mllus. 227 p. 
8x 54 - - - - - Dent 5/- 


Tennis Shoes, like this author’s previous book, Ballet Shoes, 
is a story of would-be child professionals. Miss Streatfeild brings 
a racy style, humour and a fair amount of interesting information 
about junior tennis tournaments, training and coaching. 


There is a grandly exciting character in the juggling acrobatic 
cook who serves meals with an invariable “Whoop, whoop, 
coming over ”—a relic of her circus days. The children themselves, 
however, do not come alive. Actually the steady round of 
training, the fierce concentration of star-standard tennis must 
have made their lives hardly worth living. Such a routine is 
heavy, especially for younger children such as the Nicky of the 
story. Yet the reader is asked to believe that these four were 
leading normal lives in a normal family atmosphere. 

The most unsatisfactory feature in a book which might have 
been excellent is the emphasis on publicity, on the applause rather 
than the game, so that the reader waits, not for the brilliant stroke 
nor the sustained effort, but for news of the reception and the 
remarks of the spectators. This is an insidious angle to present to 
young people and one with which the educational world is already 
having to contend, for the problem of the tournament-mad child 
is already in our schools. 

ELEANOR GRAHAM. 


WitiraMs-E.iis, SusAN, CHARLOTTE, CHRISTO- 
PHER, and THEIR PARENTS AMABEL and CLOUGH. 
In and Out of Doors. Illus. 489 p. 73X5 
Routledge 6/- 


This is a book for constant reference. It is a family holiday 
book packed with sense and nonsense and containing a rare fund 
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of information on holidays of many sorts. It is a jolly, lively 
affair through which the exuberance of the authors bursts with 
encouraging friendliness. 


The various sections into which the book has been divided 
are faithfully dealt with. The section on sailing begins with a 
caution, suggests suitable clothes, explains the terms and phrases 
most used, provides diagrams and maps and shows how they are 
used, good notes on knots, and practical suggestions on cooking in 
cramped quarters. The games are on the whole new and refreshing, 
if sometimes a trifle intellectual, and there is a riotous collection 
of jokes, etc. 


Tramping, camping, gardening, collecting, acting, making 
things—all are included, together with a handy guide to flowers 
and beasts of the countryside. The illustrations and chapter 
headings are particularly attractive and the diagrams splendidly 
clear. 


ELEANOR GRAHAM. 


Oman, Caroia. Robin Hood, the Prince of Outlaws. 
Illus. by Jack Matthew. 217p. 8x5} Dent 3/6 


The writer of these stories has approached her subject very 
seriously and explains that she undertook a certain amount of 
research before deciding how to treat them. She has based them, 
in fact, on the earliest known printed collection of ballads about 
Robin Hood. She has rejected many of the accepted ideas about 
him, including the period in history and has placed the happenings 
in the reign of Edward II. 


Having thus cleared the decks for action, she plunges right 
in and tells a fine tale with great zest. Her characters are real and 
lively : the historical setting is finely detailed and in her usual 
clever way she manages to link up familiar phrases with their 
origins and to give a picture of domestic conditions, the life 
on the highways and a good deal of other useful information. 


The book is good physically with an attractive white pictorial 
cover, and the illustrations are very satisfactory, though the 
feminine figures look strangely modern. 


ELEANOR GRAHAM. 


Wircress, J. The Cobbler and his Songs. 64 p. 
4X5 - - - - - Blackwell 2/6 


Simple, well-written and workmanlike little plays based on 
La Fontaine’s Fables for children about ten years old. They will 
appeal especially to those who think they are “ too old for fairy 
tales,” but who can be captured unawares by fantasy that has a 
solid basis of reality. The last of the group, When the Plague Came, 
is too satiric for children. 


ROSALIND VALLANCE. 

















NEW BOOKS 


NOTHING BUT HORSES 


By K. F. BARKER. A horse-lover’s sketch-book, 
with over 100 drawings by the Author, and delightful 
chapters on horses and their ways. A handsome 
production. 11 x8 inches. 12s. 6d. net 


SONS OF SKEWBALD 


By ALLEN W. SEABY. The long-awaited sequel to 
Seaby’s famous Skewbald, the New Forest Pony. 
With 35 illustrations by the Author. 5s. net 


WOLF OF THE NORTH 


By PHYLLIS BRIGGS. With 8 full-page drawings by 
TOM CURR of Grey-Killer the Wolf, Beurn the 
Bear, Bob-tail the Lynx, and Scandia the great white 
Owl. 5s. net 


THE MODERN BOOK OF ENGINEERING 


By W. H. McCORMICK. With 25 illustrations from 
photographs. An addition to the series of ‘‘ Modern 
Books.’’ Previous books on Aeroplanes, Lighthouses 
and Railways have been very successful. 5s. net 


MYSTERY ON THE MOORS 


THE CHRISTMAS HOLIDAY MYSTERY 


Additions to the ‘* Young Detective Series.’’ Both 
by GEOFFREY TREASE, and with 4 black-and-white 
plates. Each 3s. 6d. net 


FLYING WITH THE MOUNTIES 
By JAMES CAHILL. 


PIRATES OF THE AIR 
By M. E. MILES. 


THE PHANTOM WING 


By GUY DEMPSTER. Additions to the ‘Air 
Adventure Series.’’ Each with 4 plates in black-and- 
white. 3s. 6d. net 


ADAM & CHARLES BLACK 
SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, W I. 
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Henry, Nancy. The “ Henry” Poppet Plays. Illus. 
16p. 5$xX7$ Paper - - Pitman 3d. each 
Six small volumes of charming plays by an author all of whose 
work is based on a very wide persoqnal knowledge of the craft of 


puppetry. These plays are entirely practical, in good taste, and 
psychologically right for the children for whom they are designed. 


- ROSALIND VALLANCE. 


Peacnu, L. pu G. Five ro for a Illus. 118 p. 
7X5 - - - Pitman 2/- 


Broadcast — that are good reading and that will play well 
on the amateur stage. The author has something vital to say and 
the dialogue and inter-action of characters are good. The Bag of 
the Winds is the best of the group and has an almost classic note. 
Clipper Ships is ideal for the “‘ gangster ” type of boy who will 
revel in the crudities of dialogue and situation, but will admire 
and look up to the central character. Three of the plays are 
historical and really are plays and not merely “scenes from 


” 
history. ROSALIND VALLANCE. 


MarLowE, MaseEt.The my Show and other Plays. 


77 Pp. 7X5 - - - Blackwell 2/6 
MartowE, Maser. The Enchanted Pool and other 
Plays. 80p. 7§X5 - - - Blackwell 2/6 


This author has a good understanding both of children 
and of stage-craft and both these volumes are recommended. 
They are written with warmth and humour. The Baby Show is 
excellent for very small children and the other plays in the book 
will suit those of the “ Brownie” age. The Enchanted Pool volume 
should appeal to boys and girls under twelve. 


RoOsALIND VALLANCE. 


Garnett, Eve. The Family from One End Street. 
Illus. by the Author. 212p. 84x6$ Muller 5/- 


I have no hesitation in suggesting that this is one of the 
best children’s books this autumn has produced, Its characters 
are very ordinary people, a dustman and his large family, and the 
events that make up the story are equally ordinary. But these 
events are very true to life, very vividly described and many of 
them very amusing. There are many passages that you will wish 
to read aloud to anyone who will listen and your listeners will 
always laugh with you. 


Mrs. Ruggles, the dustman’s wife, is a washerwoman and 
is the central character. A sensible, capable working woman, 











DENT 
TENNIS SHOES 


A Lawn Tennis Story in Dent’s Tales of Sport and 
Games Series. 


by 
NOEL STREATFEILD 


Illustrated by D. L. Mays [of Punch] 





A family story of four brothers and sisters and their 
dachshund. The Heaths all play tennis enthusiastically, 
and are coached by their father. This is an entertaining 
and delightful story for girls. 

5/- net 


HERON’S ISLAND 


by 
G. DEWI ROBERTS 
Illustrated by GEOFFREY WEDGWOOD, R.E. 
This sequel to The House that was Forgotten tells of the 


further adventures of Heron, Cat, Rabbit; Jock and the 
rest. A lovely book with 40 exquisite drawings. 


5/- net 


ROBIN HOOD 


by 
CAROLA OMAN 


Illustrated by JACK MATTHEW 
A new version of an old tale by the well-known writer of 


historical biography. Her story is taken from the earliest 
known printed collection of the ballads. 


In Dent’s Illustrated Classics. 
3/6 net 
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harassed by her brood of seven children, worried. by every- 
day cares and by the limitations of a not too fat purse, she does 
not allow these things to submerge her and she has an unconscious 
humour that is found in so many of her kind. 


The seven children are equally individual, their escapades 
and misadventures perfectly natural, and their misdeeds never 
wilful. Even William, the youngest, who through his slowness 
in cutting his teeth failed to bring home the challenge cup 
from the Baby Show, and as though repenting, cut two that same 
evening, is a “ personality.” 


The family’s daily life continues its not very ruffled course, 
varied by a day at the seaside—such a typical day—and at last 
reaches its thrilling climax in a long-promised day in London 
where the whole Ruggles family goes to the grand cart-horse 
parade in which Uncle Charlie wins a first prize for the eleventh 
time. Such excitements there are, such mishaps, and Uncle 
Charlie in such high spirits, until the final frantic dash for the 
train, where all nine of them are bundled into a compartment 
only to find themselves in the company of their most detested 
neighbour, Mrs. “‘ Nosey Parker ” Smith from next-door-but-two. 


One hates to quibble at such an enjoyable book, but it has 
imperfections in technique. Except that Mr. and Mrs. Ruggles 
are on the stage most of the time, the story is rather episodic, 
each of the children contributing a delightful chapter of adventures 
and then practically vanishing from the scene. One feels that the 
author cannot quite manage all her puppets at once. 

H. W. 














. . . We invite you to send for our new Catalogue of Juvenile 
Books, bound with a leather back and cloth sides, on which 
are reproduced the Publishers’ original designs. 


. . . Many new titles have been included, and the prices at 
which these books are offered make them a very economical 
proposition. 


CEDRIC CHIVERS LIMITED 


PORTWAY BATH 











































HARRAP BOOKS 


Thanks to Claudius 


By JOHN F. LEEMING. Illustrated by R. B. OGLE. 5s. net. 


The successor to Claudius the Bee, in which we meet again 
Oswego, Claudius, Professor Goatsbeard-Bugloss, and the other 
bees, as well as some new characters (readers will love Mrs. Bustle- 
Loudly), and, of course, Mr. Tawney. 





Corporal Corey 


By JACK O'BRIEN. Illustrated. 5s. net. 


This grand story of life in the Royal Canadian Mounted Police 
is by the author of Valiant, which was a Junior Book Club Recom- 
mendation last year. (Ages 12-15.) 


The Island in the Mist 


By FRANKLYN KELSEY. 7s. 6d. net. 


Broadcast by every Regional Station in Britain, Mr. Kelsey’s 
serial thriller plays have been listened to by thousands of boys and 
girls ; they are here presented in the form of a grand adventure- 
story. 


Wardens of the Wild 


By T. C. BRIDGES. lIilustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 


Accounts of wild-life sanctuaries in the British Empire and 
elsewhere, with many episodes of adventures with wild animals, 
by the joint-author of the Heroes of Modern Adventure volumes. 


A Dog at His Heel 


By CHARLES J. FINGER. Illustrated. 8s. 6d. net. 


A magnificent adventure-tale of a dog among sheep-farmers, 
first in Western Australia, then in South Africa, and finally in the 
Argentine. 





182, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. ! 
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Illustration by Jack MATTHEW 
from Robin Hood (Dent, 3/6). 





Shorter Notices 


ARDIZzZONE, Epwarp. Lucy Brown and Mr. Grimes. IUllus. 
by the Author. 62p. 139. Boards - - Oxford 6/- 


This big picture story book will rank as one of the best 
of this year, just as the same artist’s Little Tim and the Brave Sea 
Captain did last year. It is a simple story of a little girl and a very 
ugly but very nice old man. The pictures, in flat colour that looks 
as though it has been applied by some very young hand, are on 
every page and some are fine double-page spreads. They contain 
the sort of details that the youngest reader will love to find in them. 


Baker, MarGaret. Mrs. Bobbity’s Crust. Illus. by Mary 
Baker. 94.p. 83x63 - - . Blackwell 3/6 


An amusing, briskly-told story of a hectic morning in the life 
of Jack Sparrow, the adventures that befell him in his efforts to 
secure a crust that was watched by a black cat, and the happy 
end to his worries. The illustrations, which have a lively spirit of 
fun, and which amplify the text admirably, are, as usual with this 
artist, in silhouette. 


Branco, M. W. The Hurdy-Gurdy Man. Illus. by Robert 
Lawson. 56p. 7}x7}. Boards - - Oxford 2/- 


A delicate fantasy, excellently written, in which a Hurdy- 
Gurdy man visits a very neat but very dry-as-dust little town. 
One of his tunes has a most extraordinary effect on the townsfolk. 
The amusing pen and ink drawings have the same delicacy that is 
found in the story. 








THREE IN A 
TRAILER 


by Ralph Henry Barbour 


Here is a chance, not only to 
explore a trailer, but in 
imagination to travel in one, 
accompanied by three lively 
boys. Illustrated. 6/- 





WILDCAT 
by William Heyliger 


A thrilling story of two young 
engineers in the Texas oil 
fields. The author spent 
several months in Texas ob- 
serving the oil fields. 


Illustrated. 6/- 





TRICKS, TOYS AND TIM 


A book of model-making magic. 


Kreigh Collins 


A fascinating how-to-do-it book, 


full of unhackneyed material which will appeal to boys of all ages. 


Illustrated. 6/- 


HOW TO MAKE ELECTRIC TOYS 


Raymond F. Yates 


Even those with little knowledge of electricity will have no trouble 
performing the experiments, none of which are dangerous, and making 


the toys and gadgets described in this book. 


Illustrated, 6/- 





GIRLS OF 
GLEN HAZARD 


by Maristan Chapman 


How the Glen Hazard girls— 
and some of the boys, too— 
set out on a treasure hunt 
is told with originality and 
charm, Illustrated. 6/- 


PATSY OF THE 
PET SHOP 


by M. C. Du Bois 


Tells the story of fourteen- 
year-old Patsy Goodwin, whose 
love for dogs brought her 
many friends in a strange 
city. Illustrated. 6/- 





THE HOUSE BY 
THE ROAD 


by J. D. Bacon 


The fascinating story of tea 
rooms in which is skilfully 
introduced a romance and an 
unusual mystery. 
Illustrated. 6/- 


SALLY GOES TO 
COURT 


by Gladys Blake 


An absorbing story of a girl 
in Mexico in the thrilling 
days of the Emperor Maxi- 
milian. Illustrated. 6/- 





TURN OF TIDE 
by E. B. Price 


Sea winds and sailing ships 

are the setting of this mystery 

of Piper’s Island. 
Illustrated. 6/- 





THE DOINGS OF 
DINKIE 
by Selskar M. Gunn 


A story set in a fantastic 

world as pleasant and remark- 

able as Never-Never-Land. 
Illustrated. 5/- 








D. APPLETON - CENTURY COMPANY 


34 BEDFORD STREET 


LONDON 
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BorF, CHARLES. Boys’ Book of the Sea. Illus. 225 p. 74X+5. 
Routledge 6/- 


In his earlier book, Boys’ Book of Flying, this author proved 
his ability to cover his chosen ground very thoroughly, and in a 
style calculated to keep his readers fully interested throughout 
the book. In this new volume he covers many phases of sea-going 
life in the navy and mercantile marine, dealing with salvage, 
cable laying, dock construction, the lifeboat service, pilots, 
treasure islands, besides a description of details of submarines, 
destroyers, etc. His style is lucid and quick-moving and he 
provides many thrills in his choice of events that illustrate his 
points. The plates from photographs are very good. For readers 
from 12 upwards. 


BripGeEs, T.C. Wardens of the Wild. Mllus. 271 p. 8}x6. 
Harrap 7/6 
Descriptions of wild life sanctuaries in many parts of the 
world based on information supplied to the authors by numerous 
wardens and other authorities. The excellent plates are from 
photographs. 


BurDEKIN, Haroip. A Child’s Grace. 60 p. 949}. Cloth 
back - - - - - - ‘. Dent 5/- 


A collection of 28 lovely photographs of children in everyday 
scenes chosen to illustrate the child’s grace :— 


Thank you for the world so sweet, 
Thank you for the food we eat, 
Thank you for the birds that sing, 
Thank you, God for everything. 


CatFrorp, Nancy. Ronnie the Robin. 
CatrorD, Nancy. Sammy the Squirrel. 
Catrorp, Nancy. Maurice the Mouse. 
Illus. by the Author. 69 p. 65. Boards - Muller each 2/- 


These stories have certain claims to consideration. They are 
amusing, well illustrated in good colour, the pages are attractive 
and the paper good. They will be very popular. But they lack 
the ring of pure fantasy, and the animals’ adventures are too 
human to be accepted as good in this type of story for very young 
children. They are not well written and are sometimes marred 
by an unsuccessful attempt to be colloquial. 


Coats, A. M. The Story of Horace. Illus. by the Author. 
s2p. 10}x8. Boards - - - - Faber 3/6 


An extremely amusing story picture book of a very hungry 
bear. As the publishers state, it has the quality of a folk-tale 
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in that it is very simple. The end of the story, though most 
amusing to grown-ups, will not generally be appreciated by the 
very young children for whom it is intended, though the pictures 
will help. The illustrations throughout the book are in line and 
are very effective. 


Cooke, E.H. The Bratchets. IUlus. by L. C. Holden. 48 p. 
74x 7h. Boards - - - Oxford 2/- 
A pleasing little story of a family of animals (the Bratchets 
are imaginary creatures with long ears) who go and make a home 
for themselves in a hollow tree. The pencil drawings are lively. 


Cormack, M. Wind of the vr Illus. by Robert Lawson. 
259p. 8EXx5f - - - - Appleton 6/- 
A swift-moving, convincing story of the Orkneys. The 
author has soaked herself in the historical background and knows 
the life of the people of these remote islands. Descriptions of 
storm and wind-swept coasts are very good and the characters are 
well-drawn. For older boys and girls. 


Cory, Harper. Washer and Co. Illus. - - Nelson 2/6 


“TI have enjoyed intimate contact with wild creatures, and 
treasured the measure of friendship they have extended to me.” 
There is no question of the author’s intimacy with the raccoons, 
antelopes, pelicans, sea-lions, wolves and deer of which he 
writes naturally and interestingly. His method is not new. 
He tells his stories, as generations of animal story writers have 
done, from direct observation coupled with imagination. He 
handles the medium dexterously, and contrives to be constantly 
interesting without excessive “ humanization.” The book is 
well produced and at half-a-crown offers good value for money. 


Davipson, Giapys. Whipsnade Zoo Again. Illus. by L. R. 
Brightwell. 153p. 7%x54 - - - Nelson 2/6 
A sequel to At Whipsnade Zoo. John and Jane spend another 
day with Wally the Wallaby as their guide, see new animals and learn 
new facts about their habits and peculiarities. The illustrations 
are amusing and the endpapers are a pictorial plan of the Zoo. 


Davis, Jutta. No Other White Men. Maps. 242p. 84x6 
Murray 6/- 
“‘ Deep appreciation of the beauties as well as the dangers 
of the untracked wilderness marks this version of the daring 
undertaking upon which President Jefferson sent the two gallant 
oung Americans, Meriwether Lewis and William Clark.”— 
The Horn Book. 

For boys of thirteen and upwards with a spirit of adventure 
this account of an actual expedition into unknown country can be 

most strongly recommended. 
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Diving, A. D. Fire in the Ice. Illus. 254p. 8x5? 
Blackwell 3/6 
This new title in the “ Tales of Action” series is a story of 
adventure in a modern whaling fleet in the antarctic. The details 
of work on the “factory” ship and on the more romantic 
“catchers” are interesting. The author’s style, however, 
keeps the reader keyed up throughout the tale to such a degree 
that such thrills as the burning-out of the factory ship and the 
crash of one of the catchers into an iceberg are like especially 
high peaks viewed from the tops of lesser heights. 


Durov, V.L. My Circus Animals. Ulus. 148 p. 73X5 

Routledge 5/- 

An interesting description of the training of dogs, rats, an 

elephant, a monkey and a pig, by a famous circus master. The 

question still remains doubtful whether the performing of animals 

for public entertainment is desirable, but this book does show that 

remarkable effects can be produced by patience and firmness 

tempered by kindness, and that fearful and brutal coercion is 
unnecessary. 


ENGLEFIELD, C. sphy Appin. Illus. by the Author. 
39Pp. 7X5 - - Murray 2/- 
A story of a little pig whose an lands him in 
amusing difficulties. The decorative woodcut illustrations have 
the high expressive quality of all this artist’s previous work, 
but the story is hardly up to standard. Good format and pro- 
duction uniform with George and Angela, Tail of a Guinea Pig, etc. 


FERNALD, HELEN CLark. Smoke Blows West. Illus. 288 p. 

8x54 " ° - - - Longmans 7/- 

A fresh and natural story of the “ Wild West,” which may 

help English children in their early ’teens to visualise the kind of 

life which existed on the plains of Kansas last century. The 

theme of the book is the endeavour of a man and a boy to make 

Neosho Bend, a small town, into a railroad centre. But the race 

to build the railroad and to win the right of way through Indian 

territory is only the main thread of a story full of exciting 
incidents. 


FLAHERTY, Frances, and U. Leacock. Sabu the Elephant 

Boy. Illus. 95 p. 937 - - - - Dent 5/- 
The story of the Indian boy who played the part of Toomai 
of the Elephants in the film “ Elephant Boy.” The text is really 
a running commentary to the full-page plates (one on every right- 
hand page) which are from the film and from “stills ” taken 
while the film was being made. An interesting and attractive book, 

the reproductions being unusually good. 




















FABER & FABER OUTSTANDING CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


This Year, Next Year 


WALTER DE LA MARE 


With coloured pictures by HAROLD JONES. 


This book, poems and pictures together, is as lovely a thing as any 
publisher has ever been able to put in the way of his younger 
patrons. Iilustvated in full colour. (Limited edition, 25/-). 7/6 net 


The Story of Horace 


ALICE COATS 


Illustrated in colour by the author. 


One of the most fascinating children’s books we have seen. The 
story? . . . Well, Horace was a very hungry bear. 3/6 net 


The Jumping Lions of Borneo 
J. W. DUNNE 


Illustrated partly in colour by STUART TRESILIAN. 


is a story for children by the author of An Experiment with Time. 
We could ask no one but Mr. Tresilian, who illustrated Rudyard 


) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
Kipling’s Animal Stories, to do the pictures. Oct. 28th. 4/6 net ) 
The Magic Poodle 
) 

) 

) 

) 

) 

) 

) 

) 

) 

) 

) 


B. G. WILLIAMSON 
Illustrated by I. G. WILLIAMSON. 


A dog is a first-rate companion for an excursion to an unknown 
country—but when he is also a magician, exciting things are 
bound to happen. Oct. 28th. 5/- net 


My Best Story for Boys 


The most famous writers of boys’ tales have chosen their best for 
this grand book of nearly 600 pages. 5/- net 


Tales from Grimm 


Translated and illustrated by 
WANDA GAG 
A new translation of Grimm has long been needed. When such 


a translation is coupled with illustrations by Wanda Gag it is 
indeed an event. Oct. 21st. 5/- net 
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Go.p1nc, H. (Ep.). The Wonder Book of Daring Deeds: True 
Stories of Heroism and Adventure. Illus. 256p. 10X54 

Ward Lock 6/- 
An addition to a popular series. The contributions are by 
B. Webster Smith, Rowland Walker, T. S. Sprigg, J. F. C. 
Westerman and Stuart Chesmore, and among the contents are 
well-known incidents in the Great War, Scott’s Last Expedition, 
and other Polar exploits, adventures under sea and in the air 
and the exploits of Colonel Lawrence. As is usual in the series 

the illustrations are plentiful and good. 


Harper, T. A. Siberian Gold. 288 p. 84xX6 Hutchinson 6/- 
An extremely vivid and well-written story of the Siberian 
goldfields in which are found gold thieves, corrupt officials, 
an army of escaped convicts and a young engineer. It is a tale of 
action and adventure based on the author’s many years spent as a 
mining engineer in Russia. It is at the same time a study of 
Russian peasants in the period just prior to the Revolution. 
For boys and girls in their early ’teens. 


Harper, W. (Ep.). The Gunniwolf and Other Merry Tales. 
Illus. by Kate Seredy. 97p. 93x74 - - Harrap 5/- 
This well-produced book is a collection of stories by various 
authors. Those by Rose Fyleman, Hugh Lofting, Valery Carrick, 
Margaret Baker and Margaret Gilmour will be already familiar to 
English readers. The others are by well-known American writers. 
All the stories are of a high standard, some being renderings of 
folk-tales, some original and all humorous. The illustrations, 
some of which are in colour, are by Kate Seredy, the author and 
illustrator of The Good Master. They are excellent. For children 
of 8 or 9 years. 


HAWTHORNE, H. Rising Thunder. Illus. 272 p. 8X54 

Longmans 7/- 

A fine reconstruction of the life of Jack Jouett, a Virginian 

hero of the American Revolution. The background of the 
struggle is quietly presented and the story of Jouett’s exploits 

is stated to be historically true. On this background the writer 

has given us a set of adventures, without showing any of the 
fustiness which sometimes appears through the text of books 


based on such scholarly research as this one is, but the story moves 
rather slowly. 


HAWTHORNE, N. A Wonder Book and Tanglewood Tales. \lus. 
by Merlyn Mann. 372p. 8x6 - - - Dent /6 
An addition to Dent’s Children’s Classics. This is an edition 
to be recommended. It has good paper and type, and illustrations 
(some in colour) in the classical spirit in keeping with the book, 
enclosed in a delightful pictorial binding. 
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HEwArD,C. Ameliaranne at the Farm. Illus. 57 p. 9X64. 
Harrap 2/- 


A slight but charming addition to the Ameliaranne series, 
in which Ameliaranne and her mother and the five little Stiggins 
go to stay with Mr. Hopjolly, the farmer. The simple and 
attractive illustrations are in pleasant soft colours and well suited 
to the story, which is for children who have just learnt to read. 


HoGan, Inez. Elephant Twins. IUllus. by the Author. 44 p. 
8x6}. Bds. - - - - - - Dent 2/6 


Inez Hogan established her reputation with Bear Twins 
(Dent, 2/6). Elephant Twins is a companion volume similar in 
theme and with excellent and amusing pencil drawings. 


Hoce, Garry. The Muddle-Headed Postman, and Other Stories. 
Illus. by A. V. Inglis. 192 p. 74x54  - Burns, Oates 3/6 


That these broadcast stories are especially suited to reading aloud 
goes without saying and the best of them are worthy of inclusion 
in any story-teller’s permanent collection. Mr. Hogg writes 
with an excellent style and with an imagination that trips with 
light and amusing fantasy round such everyday characters as 
postmen, sweeps, ice-cream vendors and sandwich-board men. 
Each story is well developed with the element of surprise delight- 
fully held till the end. A second reading of the story convinces 
us that here is an author of unusual quality. For children from 
8 to II. 


Hoime, G. The Children’s Art Book. Ullus. 96p. 10x 7}? 
Studio 6/- 


Whatever else this book is, it is a collection of fine pictures, 
a few by such old masters as Durer and Hokusai, but most by 
modern artists, including Brangwyn, Robert Gibbings and Mark 
Severin. In a page story to each picture the author draws attention 
to its salient features of line or composition, the whole book thus 
forming a guide to art appreciation. 


Inin, M. Turning Night Into Dy. Illus. by N. Lapshin. 
141p. 74xX5}  - - - Routledge 3/6 


Here is a very simple history of lighting from the days of 
kindle-light, torchlight, and primitive candles, to gas, paraffin 
and electric lamps. The various processes concerned in this 
evolution are described in the most elementary terms, and there 
are many illustrations that, at once instructive and decorative, 
help the text. This short and easy account should be of great 
interest to the very young scientist. 
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James, Grace. John and Mary Abroad. Illus. 278 p. 

74 x6 - - - - - : - Muller 5/- 
To those fortunate children who have had holidays abroad 
these further adventures of John and Mary will recall happy 
and wonderful experiences. Teachers and librarians should see 
in them valuable opportunities. Many attempts have been made to 
familiarise children with life in foreign countries, but this volume 
has a ring of truth that shines through the slight stories. John and 
Marty are very real young people and react to strange occasions, 
as most intelligent children would if allowed a modicum of 
freedom in similar circumstances. They visit Italy, Switzerland, 

France, Germany and the Far East. For children from 8 to 11. 


James, M. A. Rollo: a Pony. Illus. by C. E. Brock. 224 p. 
8x 54 - - - - : - - - Harrap 3/6 
This easily readable book for young children who have a 
love for horses is the story of a motherless foal that had to be fed 
from a baby’s bottle. There is plenty of fun and the whole story is 
revelatory of the writer’s bright sympathy with children. 


James, WiLL. Cowboy in the Making. Illus. by the Author. 
91p. 9X7 - - - - - Lippincott 5/- 
The first two chapters of Lone Cowboy are here arranged 
and edited for young readers. They are an account of the author’s 
boyhood with an old trapper. Readers of Smoky will again enjoy 
the racy though very American style which in that book so vividly 
helped the reality of the story. 


KAHMANN, C. Carmen, Silent Partner. Ullus. by Armstrong 
Sperry. 253p. 8x5} - - - Blackwell 5/- 
A story of a boy and girl on a coffee plantation in Puerto Rico. 
Carmen shoulders responsibility when her brother ceases work on 
receipt of a gift of a ramshackle car. The strong character and 
sense of duty shown by Carmen make this a stimulating book for 
girls. 


Lear, Munro. The Story of Ferdinand. Ullus. by Robert 
Lawson. 7o p. 847}. Cloth back Hamish Hamilton 3/6 


A clever story, excellently told, of a Spanish bull who 
wouldn’t be fierce: “ He liked to sit just quietly and smell the 
flowers.” The drawings by Robert Lawson are equally clever 
and extremely amusing. There is no doubt that Ferdinand will be 
enjoyed by adults immensely, probably more than by children 
of the age (six and seven years) for which the book is intended. 


Live, Auice A. and MarGaret A. JOHANSEN. Secret of the 
Circle. Illus. 223 p. 74X54 - - Longmans 6/- 
Germany in the thirteenth century is well depicted in this 
swiftly-told story of Kurt, the eleven-year-old son of a Lubeck 
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By LaurENcE HousMAN and 
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Tells the history of this country, 
through stories of the lives of 
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and abroad which have affected 
us. 


478 pages. Illustrated. Large 
Cr. 8vo, cloth. 7s. 6d. net 


FROM THEN 
TILL NOW 


By C. H. K. Marten and 
E. H. CARTER. 

‘““We have tried, not only to 
tell the history of our own island, 
but also to set the British story 
in the general story of mankind.’’ 

-—The Authors’ Preface. 
917 pages. Illustrated. Ex. Large 
Cr. 8vo, cloth. 12s. 6d. net 
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VOYAGES 


Edited for Boys by 
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Large Cr. 8vo, cloth. 
317 pages. 7s. 6d. net 
‘* The Prose Epic of the Modern 
English Nation.”’ 
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Moonshine in 
Candle Street 


By CONSTANCE SAVERY. 
6/6 


Cynthia Delphine whirls 
like a young cyclone into 
the life of Candle Street, 
bringing adventure to her 
new friends. 


The Cruise of the 
Gull Flight 


By SIDNEY CORBETT. 
7/-. 

Five children go cruising 

on the Great Lakes and 

run into exciting adven- 

tures. 


College in Crinoline 


By Marjorie MEDARY. 


7/-- 
An unusual story of 
college life in pioneer 
days. 


Messenger to the 
Pharoah 


By DE WOLFE MorGAN. 
7/-. 
The story of an Egyptian 
boy at the time of the 
building of the Great 
Pyramid. 


Rising Thunder 


By HILDEGARDE HAWTHORNE. 


7/-. 
A fictionised biography of 
Jack Jouett of Virginia, 
and his exploits in the 
War of Independence. 


Smoke Blows West 


By H. C. FERNALD. 
7I-- 

The opening up of the 

Indian territory in 1869. 
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merchant, and his journey with the great trade caravan to the 
Cologne fair. The plot will appeal to children of Kurt’s age and 
should hold attention: the mediaeval background, painted in 
bold and clear colours, is effectively done and should give the book 
a wide appeal and value. 


Lort1nGc, Hucu. Tommy, Tilly and Mrs. Tubbs. Ullus. by the 
Author. 122p. 7}x5 Oblong - - - - Cape 3/6 


A sequel to the Tale of Mrs. Tubbs. Again the little old lady’s 
animal friends take care of her. It has all the simplicity and 
humour of the earlier story. For seven-year-olds. 


Lucey, Cusirr. Giants and Things. Illus. 198 p. 745 
Burns, Oates 3/6 


Modern fairy tales in which everyday life and fantasies in the 
“ Grimm ” tradition are intermingled. Mermaids, witches, fairies, 
giants, and other magical creatures are introduced in stories which 
are fairly original and exciting. They should appeal to children 
of about nine who like the fantastic and incredible. 


McCormick, W.H. The Modern Book of Engineering. Illus. 
144p. 10X7} - - - - - - Black 5/- 


“ The purpose of this book is to show the engineer actually 
at work, designing, building and equipping his creations.” 
The building of trains, ships and motor-cars is described, and 
then such adjuncts to transport as tunnels, canals and bridges. 
It is surprising to note that there is no mention of modern motor 
highways. Each topic is necessarily very briefly considered— 
the whole business of building a locomotive is disposed of in 
eight pages. The illustrations in photogravure are excellent. 


Meg. ArtHur. One Thousand Famous Things. Illus. 336 p. 
9} x 6} - - - - Hodder & Stoughton _ 7/6 


An anthology of poetry and prose with excellent illustrations 
in sepia and green from photographs of places and works of art. 
The selection is satisfactory. A fault in the book, however, 
is the implied criticism in the titles ; for example, a letter from 
Erasmus to Henry VIII. is headed, “ Erasmus Writes to Blue- 
beard.” The format is good, though rather large, the type clear 
and the pages well set out. 


Montcomery, R. Carcajou. Illus. 224p. 73X54} 
Arrowsmith 5/- 
Carcajou, the wolverine or skunk bear of North America, 
is one of the most formidable enemies of man. He is strong, 
savage, and, it seems, destroys for the sake of destroying. He is 
difficult to catch and outwits the wiliest of Indian hunters. 











Pitman’s NEW 
JUVENILE LIBRARY 





A Library of Modern Books—books of stirring adventure, excitement 

and romantic historical interest for the boys and girls of to-day. All 

written by first-class authors and excellently produced. Remarkably 
fine value for the price. 


MOTI RAM BAHADUR 


By WRAY HUNT. Describes the exciting adventures which befell 
a young Indian boy. 


BROTHER ESKIMO 
By ALAN SULLIVAN. The adventures of two Eskimo boys 
stranded on an ice floe. 


BROTHER BLACKFOOT 


By ALAN SULLIVAN. A true and enthralling picture of Red 


Indian life. 

JOHEL 
By CAROLA OMAN. The thrilling and colourful story of the 
brother of the well-known Ferry the Fearless. 


TAHA THE EGYPTIAN 
By M. CATHCART BORER. Archaeology, smuggling, and life 
and death adventures in the land of the Sphinx. 


CORNISH ADVENTURE 
By DEREK McCULLOCH. The ever-popular ‘‘ Mac ’’ tells a 
rousing tale in his own inimitable style. 


N’GAGA 
By C. BARRINGTON GYFORD. Boys and girls will delight 
to make the acquaintance of N’Gaga, King of the Gorillas of 
Kikeno. 


THIS WAY TO THE CASTLE! 


By RUTH COBB. The young sightseer is introduced to the historical 
significance of the things he will see. 


NEPTUNE’S GARDEN 


By L. R. BRIGHTWELL. The wonders of marine life humorously 
and vividly described in story and picture. 


Colour frontispieces, many J 250 pape. Clean igs -_ 
black and white illustrations. paper and strongly bound. 
NET. Attractive jackets. 


Write for Descriptive Folder 


PUBLISHED BY PITMAN. 


Something REALLY NEW this year 
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Here is a splendid tale of wild animal life with Carcajou 
and two unscrupulous traders as the villains and an Indian and 
his tame bear as heroes. The story is realistic, swift-moving and 
exciting. 


MorGan, De W. Messenger to the Pharaoh. Ullus. 312 p. 
8x 54- - - - - - - Longmans 7/- 


There are few books for children which deal with the age 
of the Pharaohs probably because of the considerable skill needed 
in the creation of characters who will have individuality at such a 
remote period. In this book the writer has succeeded in telling a 
live story of an Egyptian boy at the age when the Great Pyramid 
was being built. The events are clearly focussed and are economi- 
cally presented. There is the essential far-away atmosphere which 
is a relief from tales of the hurly-burly of modern times. By way 
of excitement there are plagues, spies, threats and other evil 
things. For boys and girls from 12 to 16. 


My Best Story ror Boys. A Collection of Stories Chosen by 
Their Own Authors. 542 p. 72X54 - - Faber 5/- 


This is a strikingly good collection and it is difficult to say 
what are the merits that make it such a good affair. I believe this 
success is due to the fine understanding of boy nature that the 
writers have. Each story is clearly cut, breathlessly told and the 
spell held just long enough for all the emotional response of 
boyhood to be realised. 


Newserry, C. T. Mittens. Illus. by the Author. 31 p. 
93 x 74 - - - . Hamish Hamilton 3/6 


A simple story of a little boy and the kitten he lost—and 
found. The charm of the book lies in its pictures, a collection 
of exquisite cat studies extending even to the endpapers and 
including “ cats that weren’t Mittens.” 


PETERSHAM, MAuD AND Miska. The Story Book of Food. 
PETERSHAM, Maup AND Miska. The Story Book of Gold. 
PETERSHAM, MaupD AND Miska. The Story Book of Transportation. 


PETERSHAM, MauD AND Miska. The Story Book of Oil. 
Illus. by the Authors. 32 p. 84x84 . - Dent each 2/6 


These four new titles of the “ Petersham Story Books ” 
have the same claims to attention that made the first four popular. 
They show conscientious research, are simply written with short 
sentences, and have excellent large illustrations, half of them in 
bright colours, on every page. For children from 8 to 9 years. 
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RatcuirFe, H. Golden Knight and Other Stories. Wllus. by Barbara 


Turner. 87p. 8} x 6}- - - - Country Life 3/6 


This collection of stories is written by a child who is obviously 
a riding enthusiast and knows a good deal about her subject. 
The development of each story is fairly good, but the book has 
little real value were it not for the drawings of horses by Barbara 
Turner, which have life. 


Roserts, G. D. Heron’s Island. Eee. oy G. Wedgwood. 


145p- 8}x5} - - Dent 5/- 

In this story of the animal friends who were living together in 
The House that was Forgotten, the author continues their 
adventures when they go by Cat’s seaplane to Heron’s Island, 
where they continue to live together until they are captured by a 
circus man. The book concludes with their escape from the circus 
and their meeting again in a hut by the sea shore. It seems that 
we are to hear more of their troubles and joys. 

The chief merit of the book is in its unusually bright and 
humorous dialogue. When read aloud it should be very effective. 
The fact that the animals wear clothes and have other human 
attributes will be accepted without demur because of the very 
frankness with which these attributes are used. 


Savery, C. Moonshine in Candle Street. Ullus. 149 p. 8X 5} 


Longmans 6/- 


A gracefully written story of a young tyrant in the early 
nineteenth century and the escapades into which she leads her 
young friends. The character of the fan-maker, Ned Fane, gives 
a rather delicate beauty to the story which on the whole lacks 
vitality. 


Scott, MicHaEL. A Modern Tom Brown’ s Sateotign. 297 p- 


8Xs5e-  - : ° - - Harrap 7/6 

A novel using a adieu happy boyhood spent 
at Rugby School. Many of the characters were actual pupils 
and masters. In front of these move the author’s created beings, 
descended from Tom Brown of older memory. The episodes 
are well-told and sustained, and conjure up similar happenings 
in other schools. Suitable for boys 13 to 16. 


Seasy, A. W. Sons of Skewbald, or Castor and Pollux. Illus. 





by the Author. 207p. 9x6} - - - Black 5/- 


A sequel to Skewbald: the New Forest Pony. A quietly 
moving story that will appeal to lovers of ponies, lovers of the 
New Forest and to most children because of the adventures of 
Sally and the ponies in a circus. There is not much excitement 
until the last two or three chapters which become rather melo- 
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dramatic. Pollux has his neck broken by a lion (I am sure readers 
will not approve of this sudden end to the pony), and Sally is 
rescued by her future husband from a smoke-filled tent. 


SLADEN-SMiTH, F. Five Plays and a Pantomime. 16op. 
74X5 - - - - - - - Nelson 3/6 


Of these five one-act plays, only two, The Perfect Hero and 
Pongo, are suitable for young players, and both need a cast of some 
culture and competent production. The first, a delicious con- 
fection introducing a Greek chorus (new style) and the Loch Ness 
monster, needs a large cast and might be played by boys: the 
second, an extravaganza for four characters burlesquing modern 
art, would suit sophisticated players. The surrealist pantomime, 
Wherryknows, is essentially adult in tone, but precocious children 
might be allowed to take part in its production. 


Smart, W. M. Astronomy Illus. 158 p. 9x6 
Oxford Press 3/6 


The author of this volume in the Pageant of Progress series 
is Regius Professor of Astronomy in Glasgow University. It is a 
straightforward survey of its subject, as free as possible from 
mathematical calculations and figures, but with no attempt to 
present the material in a popular manner. Suitable for Advanced 
pupils in Secondary Schools. 


SmitH, S.S. The Falcon Mystery. Ullus. 326 p. 
4x5 - -* - - - - - -  Secker 5/- 


“ A virile story of the Hungarian Plain. Adventure is in the 
blood of the two herders, Stefan and Bela Pogany, and their 
exploits with trained falcons unfold an unusual mystery plot that 
will interest boys of twelve and upwards.” —The Horn Book. 


SNaITH, STANLEY. At Grips with Everest Illus. 
240p. 8X54 - - - - - Percy Press 6/- 


The Everest expeditions, together with Kangchenjunga- 
Nanda Devi and Nanga Parbat, form the substance of this book. 
The author calls it an outline and then, as if repining, adds, 
“in the available space it could be nothing more.” Yet we 
must offer the criticism that a tendency to excessive moralising 
and over-writing spoils a book which does offer exciting adven- 
tures, as excitingly told as secondhand adventure can be. 


Stoxes, V. AND C. Harnett. David’s New World: the 
Making of a Sportsman. Mllus. 846} Country Life 3/6 


A book for country bred children and those with outdoor 
interests. It is a manual of “ country good manners,” such as 
how to shoot and track animals, and how to recognise birds. It is 
rather slight and has the fault of writing down. 
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StonG, Put. No-Sitch the Flea. Bo. by Kurt Wiese. 
8op. 10x84} - - - - Harrap 5/- 


To readers who enjoyed Honk the Moose this book, by the 
same author and artist, will have the same appeal. It is not so funny 
as the former book, though it has the same sort of peculiarly 
American humour. The mongrel’s perennially sad appearance 
and even sadder bark are very amusing. The lithographs by 
Kurt Wiese are thoroughly in keeping with the story. 


TALES FROM THE ARABIAN NiGuts. Edited and arranged by 
E. Dixon. Illus. by John D, Batten. 333 p. 8x6 Dent 3/6 


An addition to Dent’s Children’s Classics, well illustrated 
and with good paper, but with rather small type for the size of 
page, bound in a pictorial cover. The text is from Galland’s 1821 
edition, slightly altered. 


Torrey, H. About a Bee. Illus. by the Author. 40 p. 
747}. Boards - - Oxford Press 2/- 


A picture story book about a bee who sets out to sell her 
honey in order to buy herself a present at the fair. She meets 
many of her friends, and they accompany her, each with something 
to sell. This is quite the right sort of story for telling to the 
youngest children. The text is in script and the pictures in bold 
line. 


VeRRILL, A. Hyarr. Strange Insects and their Stories. Harrap 10/6 


The insects are constantly “‘ amazing” and “ wonderful,” 
a sure sign that the writer is making up for his lack of first-hand 
knowledge. Somehow the book never gets going. The hope that 
the fog of words may only be a ground mist which will soon clear 
and reveal the highway in all its morning glory, finally dies. 
There are some unusual illustrations and line drawings. 


Wrrners, I. A. Long ‘e in y ae. Illus. by M. Salceda. 
96p. 8x6 - : Oxford Press 3/6 


A charming fancy is found in these well-written stories of 
people in the town of Rouen as an imaginative visitor might think 
it used to be centuries ago. The author re-creates a happy, smiling 
community. The illustrations by a French artist have a bright 
humour and gaiety that matches the stories. 
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CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


‘** grow more lovely every year, but are so expensive ” 


Why not join the Children’s Library 
(started in 1932 by Lady Verney) ? 


4,000 BOOKS ON EVERY SUBJECT 
OF INTEREST TO CHILDREN 
BETWEEN THE AGES OF 3 AND 16 


may be borrowed for 12/6 a year, or 7/6 for 
three school holidays. Special section for those 
under 6. 


Books posted to subscribers in the country and to all 
parts of the British Empire and foreign countries. 
(postage extra) 


Write or call for further particulars to :— 


THE 
CHILDREN’S BOOKSHOP & LIBRARY 


15, ENNISMORE GARDEN MEWS, LONDON, S.W.7 
KEN 8068 (Behind Holy Trinity, Brompton) 











MY FRIEND 
MR. LEAKEY 
By J. B. S. Haldane 
Illustrated by Leonard Rosoman 


Stories about a very up-to-date magician. 
**Mr. Leakey is the best visitor any child could hope 


‘to have this Christmas.’-—TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 


6/- net 


MORE ENIGMAS 
OF NATURAL HISTORY 
By E. L. Grant Watson 
Illustrated by Barbara Greg 


Extraordinary stories about the mysteries of Natural 
History. 
6/- net 
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‘FAREWELL, MASTER BELCHER. AND THANK YOU FOR MY GOOD 
ENTERTAINMENT’ 


















Illustration by Jack MATTHEW 
from The Fifth of November (Dent, 5/-). 


